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WRITERS, CRITICS, AND WRITING 


One of the most confused relationships in 
this profession of writing, and selling, is 
that between the writer end his critic. Few 
writers know clearly what they want to get, 
or have ea right to expect from a good coach 
and teacher. And perhaps even fewer critics 
heave thought through precisely their job in 
relation to a crestive writer laboring with 
an artistic problem. At best this can be an 
unususlly subtle human relationship. At its 
worst it often is a mercenary business deal 
in which both sides are thinking in terms of 
practical results; i. e., are trying to buy 
money and fame. 


A former governor of Massachusetts is re- 
ported once to have kept insisting to 6 man 
who was trying to teach him the basic prin- 
ciples of good public speaking, that he get 
down to brass tacks and inform him of thena- 
ture of the "trick". "I know it is simply «4 
a neat trick,” the governor explained, "and 
I am willing to pay well for it.” That is 
the attitude of many writers, and it expleins 
why they repeatedly fall easy victims of an 
inviting advertisement promoting @ packege, 
which seems to promise quick results, and a 
short cut to easy selling. 


Like the governor, they fail to appreciate 
thet the only commodity they heve to sell lies 
deep within them. And thet no critic, coach 
or loving, selfless teacher can give to them 
something to fill the void thet may exist in 
their subconscious. All that any of us, who 
seek to counsel writers cen do, is to shape 
for them their native talent and help then, 
through our greeter experience, to heighten 
its own residual power. The fundementel fal- 
lacy of the so-called "critic-egent” is the 
theory that he can touch up” and breathe life 
into a ms. that is essentially "dead". The 
best salesmen in the world cannot sell that 
product which does not inherently fill some 
obvious need. 


Allene Corliss, who rose to great heights 
° r ance at the Clark Writers' Confer- 
ence, and wes the "most out-giving human 
Ing I've ever met,” as one enthusiastic au- 
thor expressed it, repeatedly stressed this 
factor of inner content. "All I know,” Mrs. 
Corliss wrote to me, "about writing is whet 
has worked for me. The best thing we can do 
for them is to make them feel like writers, 
and go away believing in themselves & will- 
ing to work like hell at a very ha~ craft." 


In her sessions she said, "There is never 
a right way end « wrong wey of writing. Of 
course there are general rules based on com 
monsense and readers. But there is no right 
wey of writing a rticular story, except as 
an imaginative writer makes it seem the in- 
evitable way of doing it." At one point she 
exclaimed, "Mercy, if I knew 4s much 4s some 
of you do ebout the theory of writing & sell- 
ing, I wouldn't be able to write e line. I 
would be too self-conscious." 


One of the fundamentel mistakes that many 
writers make is to believe that old canard, 
"that those who know how, do, and those who 
don't, teach.” That is one of those clever, 
helf-true truths. It is a shame that an au- 
thor like George Bernard Shaw should have re- 
peated it, ana thereby Given it some degree 
of authority. In over 30 years of practical 
writing for a living, I have seen many pro- 
fessionel authors of high quality, who can- 
not tell how they write. I have also seen a 
goodly number of great teachers, who aren't 
able to write and understand the "creative" 
process sympathetically and, to express this 
idea more vividly, creatively. Their imagi- 
nation finds full expression only ina crea- 
tive analysis and projection of the princi- 
ples of handling ideas and plots and people 
in an imaginative world. 


There are good teachers and poor ones and 
there ere good writers and poor ones. Each 
hes his place, For the writer the important 
thing is idess, creation. Technique is only 
@ means to an end. As Allene says, if writ- 
ers become too engrossed in it or too self- 
conscious about it, it will trip them up. It 
will show their underlying sterility. For e 
teacher who loves his or her dedicated task, 
there is always the importunete question of 


how and why a writer performs that unending 
miracle of transmitting thought creatively, 
or of making an illusion of reality come a- 


live on the impersonel printed page. With- 
out teachers with a gift for perspective and 
an appreciation for the mystery and the ad- 
venture of life, there could be no progress 


It is a fact, though, thet the great pro- 
portion of people are either creative or crit- 
ical, but not both. Some lean toward the ime 
inative, others in the direction of the ane- 
lytical. That is why many good feature writ- 
ers cannot swing over into fiction. Their 
point of view is too factual. And so it's a 
practical thing for any would-be writer be- 
fore he becomes too involved and committed, 
to take a self-appraissl and see where that 
flere he may possess lies, This will surely 
save him a great amount of heart-ache. 


But it's also true that in any cross-section 
there will be those who very from the norm- 
al or obvious pattern. There will be border 
line cases. And I believe that the literary 
coach must inevitably be one of these. The 
rare person who combines something of the i- 
meginative and a portion of the analytical, 
may be a very fortunate person in the writ- 
ing profession. He may not be so inventive, 
or creative a person as the purely imagine- 
tive one, or so keenly intelligent as those 
who are more factually minded. But possess- 
ing something of both types, he can use the 
tions he comes up with. Such « person's abil- 
ities undoubtedly show best on the secondary 
will undoubted show best on the seconderily 
creative level of revision. lt will be hard 
for him to get hold of an ides. But then he 
should prove good at "yenging it up” through 
technics! improvement. So, study yourself! 
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WHAT IS WRONG? 





e few exceptions, the lest quarter century, 
it may be seid fairly authoritatively, has 
given us many exceedingly competent writers 
but few outstanding suthors likely to stand 
beside the acknowledged masters. The reason 
is not cleer. 


One can edvance all of the usual coherent 
rationelizations concerning times of change 
end insecurity end ell the rest. Yet earli- 
er periods of stress and peace have both in 
their moments of history contributed memor- 
eble men end women of ideas and stature. An 
atmosphere of negetivism and superficiality 
seems to nullify the work of those who heave 
written today. No one of them seems endowed 
with great thoughts and the lerge perspect- 
tive that purges or purefies the mind, fills 
one's heart with warmth and hope, and gives 
strength and wider vision to the souls of an 
upcoming race of men. 


One feels as he reads todsy's fiction the 
skill in observation of the authors, a tech- 
nical excellence often amounting to inviting 
and exciting craftsmanship. But there is too 
much reslism and not enough imagination. And 
@ seering quality of callous disillusion. A 
talented mind tries to record life with all 
the ruthless, relentless candor and detach- 
ment of our modern high speed, sensitive, im- 
personel cemeras. But how rarely does it get 
benesth the surface. Like an X-ray, it often 
goes through, but only reveals asa blur the hu- 
man heart and mind. There is very little of 
wisdom, and even less of compassion. It is 
hard and competent, & 
uncering, despite its 
tears. We must care! 


Our publication of Mine Boy represents an 


Fiction todey is a 
sick dog. The two ex 
tremes of the dilem- 
ma are sharply high- 
lighted by the boxes 
on this page. Cost & 
Quelity. It is gett- 
ing more and more im- 
possible to finance, 
and hence publish, 6 
novel, And writers of 
this generation sim- 
ply are not measuring 
up to the stenderds, 
6s leid down by past 
masters of the creft. 


very successful competitor. 


Young writers have 
elweys seen lifein a 
"grim" menner. But 
in the past that hes 
not prevented oncom- 
ing generations from 
producing notable or 
distinguished liter- 
eture. In time great 
writers heve ripened 
end produced outof a 
gathered wisdom nov- 
els that all nations in our contemporery civ 
ilization have treasured and clung to. With 


experiment, for the first edition is bound in paper covers and sells for $1.25. 
When this edition is exhausted, if further copies should be required, they 
will be printed and bound in the conventional way and retail at $3.50.The 
following explanation is printed on the back cover of this first edition. 

“A new or relatively unknown writer needs, above all, readers. With present- 
day costs and the retail prices that result, he and his publisher are finding 
these readers with greater and greater difficulty, The typesetting and paper 
cost the publisher as much for such a novel as for a new novel by the most 
popular writer in the world. The cost of printing and binding the latter— 
because of the large edition the publisher can risk manufacturing—is rather 
less! The spread in royalty between the two is not very great, the little-known 
author usually receiving two-thirds the sum per copy sold which is paid his 


“Thus it is that the reader of novels pays the same for a book that he is 
almost certain he will enjoy reading—by an author who is already a trademark, 
so to speak—as he does when he takes a chance on a brand-new writer,” 


MELANCHOLY 


Charm magazine has reluctantly announced its decision to “retire fiction 
from our pages” temporarily at least. “The decision,” the editors state 
in the August issue, “was one we didn’t want to make, but the cu:rent 
output of writers forced us into it, We just couldn't find enough stories 
that we felt our readers would enjoy... . The better writers today seem 
to be dedicated to the production of ‘mood’ fiction. These stories, how- 
ever literary, are almost all depressingly grim and gloomy. We didn’t 
want to offer our readers a steady diet of this melancholy fare, and there 
wasn't enough cheerful (or merely non-depressing) fiction to balance it.” 


Too many writers to- 
day seem to be follow- 
ing @ convention or a 
fixed pattern, as did 
the salacious, seldom 
witty Restoration dren 
atists, who came efter 
Shakespesre. It is im- 
perative they shock a 
reader and ape an ap- 
peerance of sophisti- 
cation that does not, 
nine times out of ten, 
ring true. Like lit- 
tle boys trying to be 
grown up, they try to 
be “dramatic,” and end 
by being maudlinlyme- 
FARE odramatic. 

There is need to re 
turn to the old morel 
standerds. To like the 
cheracters one writes 
about and care strong 
ly, even passionately 
about their fetes and 
deviations. Too much 
writing todey is "off 

like y 


he top” and k 
religions-—purgiy pestungtort, Ag. the belt; 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU LIVE AT YOUR PEAK? 


Here is a bit of philosophy, a theme-song 
almost, that has a peculiar edge of meaning 
for writers. In "Home Prayers” Rev. Allen W. 
Clark tells a touching story about a little 
girl who wrote to her minister, thena chap- 
lain in the armed forces: "May you live all 
of your life.” 





That is the ambition of all writers & the 
thing that at their best they do for readers 
They think about, discover and pass on ways 
to live at the top of one's soul as much as 
possible all of the time. In moments of dis 
couragement it is perhaps comforting to re- 
member that no one can possibly do it every 
waking moment. But the smart person learns, 
the hard way, how to adapt himself, so that 
he wastes as little time as possible. 


What do you do when you lack the vitality 
to write? Do you turn on the tv? Read com- 
ics? Kill time? Or do you clear your desk & 
do research, organize your thoughts and emo- 
tions, i. e., get ready to write, to write?71 
have often been impressed by the fact, that 
so many of us do not live all, or even one- 
tenth of our few waking hours. We fritter @ 
way, or use very fruitlessly so much of our 
time on this planet. It's frightening if you 
stop to think about it. 


I read somewhere recently that a wise man 
once said that each of us lives in a circle 
beyond which in spite of everything we can- 
not go. The frightening, terrifying thought 
is that in part we all are born and grow up 
under limitations of muscle and mind & spir- 
it, but that most of the well around us that 
holds us prisoner, is the product of our own 
choosing. We rise over our own dead tastes, 
the likes and dislikes that we put aside in 
favor of better ones. But some of us do nct 
expend, reach out for new horizons. We are 
content with the past, and so we wall in and 
prevent our own growth. We do not reelize a 
dream of which we are potentially capable. 


But there is hope and an extrseordinery in- 
spiration in the thought that if we know a- 
bout this condition, we can do something a- 
bout it. We can exercise our wills, contin- 
ually push ourselves to be active in a var- 
iety of ways, and check frequently to learn 
if our activity is on the highest level that 
we are capeble of. The greatest gift of God 
is that we can always do better and improve 
ourselves. We do not have to be content with 
the past. 


And so the wish thet we at WCS House heave 
for you is that you may "live a ° ife", 
every moment of it. Whatever the editors in 
their infinite wisdom, or lack of it, maydo 
to you, keep working at increasing your own 
ability to live at the peak of your powers. 
Push thet circling wall. Extend your sphere 
of influence. Remember that you ae writ- 

° 
$eaGGRs ase and host, ant Ghink and Mod You 


are in touch with the infinite. Trust it! 


THE QUALITY EVERYONE WANTS TO BUY! 


The thing that editors want to see most in 
a ms., whether it be short or long, poetry, 
prose or fiction, is a sense of urgency and 
excitement. Somehow the ms. conveys a feel- 
ing to the reader that it is timely or very 
urgent. Something that the editor should be 
quick sbout getting into print, because its 
provocative and exciting, something that is 
bound to make readers think and discuss. A 
true "show stopper", as they say in the the 
ater. 





Eleenor Kask, an excellent publicity pro- 
moter, recently made this point in shouting 
about the new Civil War novel (by MacKinlea 
Kantor) to be published iate in October She 

escr a how that sense of excitement some 
how is kindled first in the editorial office 
while it is being read; spreads to the sales 
men who welcome a chance to carry an enthuse 
iasm to the booksellers that does not haveto 
be simalsted. Then it juups to the publicity 
department which can tell the truth & knows 
that this will consequently be an exciting, 
satisfying campaign. 


It is difficult to define this quality in 
ams. But many people can smell it when its 
present. An old schoolmate of mine spent an 
evening and the following day with us. Dur- 
ing a discussion of what constitutes goodor 
bad writing, he said he had never consider- 
ed himself 6 writer or been trained in such 
techniques. But he felt that when he read a 
good book he could tell almost immediately, 
that "this man oan write." Just as when the 
reverse is true, he can sense that the writ- 
er has no feeling for effective use of word 
relationships. 


Actually, it is a combination of a number 
of complex factors. The author has something 
to say. By that we mean he can convert a dull 
subject into one we want to hear discussed. 
He writes with authority, because he writes 
from within. He has thought about his story 
and feels about it intensely; so much so, ev- 
en when he may perhaps treat it lightly, he 
can make the reader feel the excitement and 
emotion he has experienced. His words visu- 
alize, form vivid images and achieve fresh- 
ness of presentation. You feel he is treat- 
ing you to @ unique, personal presentation. 
The narrative drive moves steadily along on 
6 well organized line of interest. You are 
not conscious of the techniques and mechan- 
ics because he sweeps you off your feet. You 
are only aware of the fact that he is compe 
tent and confident. He knows what he is do- 
ing; and he probably is enjoying himself. I 
know that the best professionals, even though 
@ given story may come essy, work very hard 
to create the illusion of this casual, care- 
lessly facile style. 1 have heard some talk 
for hours on how they and other writers cap- 
ture a sense of intimate and personel charm 
in telling @ stcry. 


I think the real secret is simple, naturel 
artifice besed on knowledge. Skillful illusion 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 





By Elve Rey Herris 
THE POETS /ORKSHOP 








The poem for discussion this month: 


APPLE JEWELS 
By Mery A. Fellon 








Sepphires, rubies, emeralds and emethysts 
Leap from the burning logs in fleming whisp, 
As ember tongues curl and lick the blazing 
applewood. 
But these are not flames that flicker and 
die: 
The sepphires are bluebirds there in the sky, 
The rubies are red robins flying around; 
The emerelds are leaves, and the grass on 
the ground; 
The emethysts come from the sun's last rays. 
These jewels were all part of the appletrees 
days. 
Now they glow in the beauty of burning fire, 
More precious than those we seek in the 
flame of desire, 
As ember tongues curl end lick the blazing 
applewood. 


I would like to begin the discussion this 
month with a letter from were A. Fellon, in 
which she tells how her nd worked w she 
wrote this poem, She asks some questions in 
the course of it thet Workshop commentators 
have foreseen and answered. "I wrote the po- 
em 6lmost exactly as it came to me. Then I 
studied it. I felt that the idea and devel- 
opment of the thought, and the mood, seemed 
more satisfactory than the form, or at times, 
the word choice or meter. 


"Can the words ‘amethysts' and 'whisps' be 
properly called rhymed? Do they give trouble 
in reading the poem eloud? Line six gave me 
trouble in word choice and meter. at first 
I had ‘robin red-breasts' and changed it to 
‘red robins', but that gives four 'r's'. I 
em not setisfied. Perhaps I should teke out 
the word 'red'. Can ‘flicker and die'’&'flame 
of desire' be called trite? 


"When I write, the rhythm seems determin- 
ed by the way the words fell, rather than by 
any conscious attempt to follow any special 
meter. I read to see if it is smooth and if 
the meter needs changing. In ‘Apple Jewels’, 
for example, this is especially so, and it 
contains changes in rhythm. Is this eccept- 
eble? The rhyme scheme has ea pattern, butnot 
a conventional one. Is this permissable?" 


Before we answer Mrs. Fallon's questions, 


let us jot down first some of the good com- 
ments people made ebout the poem. 


Eunice C, Neely. Wie oe Jewels! it seemsto 
me, sparkles with color end light. The al- 
lusions are good." 


Olive Holstein Spencer: "apple Jewels’ has 
painted tor me not only the old fireplace— 
where they ere glowing, but the thrift ofNew 


England that uses everything, salvages even 
the storm's ruin." 


Olive Boynton: "The poem is refreshingly in- 
genuous. It Ts like a child's soliloquy—as 
she watches her beloved appletree go up in a 
mass of flaming jewels. The picture is sharp 
and bright; the meaning clear. She has re- 
captured the glory of the living appletree. 
That in each jewel the appletree holds, and 
reflects some memory of beauty is a charming 
and unusuel metaphor.” 


Grace Holliday Scott: "The verbs inthefirst 
ourlines sre good, active and eccurate. The 
poem is a riot for the imagination. It goes 


a step or so beyond reality so that itis all 
symbolic--a rich flight into 'it might be'."” 


serjorte B. Neagle: "A beautiful thought;one 
at a of us watching burning apple wood, 
have experienced.” 

Kmily May Young: "Shows depth of feeling." 
Bessie H. Hertling: "The pictures ere exqui- 
site. @ metaphors are apt.” 


Lena Swan: “Her scintillating imagery sparks 
@na enriches my thought." 





Now to get down to the business of improv 
ing this poen. 


Eunice C, Neely: "As for construction, I em 
unable to nd the pattern. Lines 4 toll do 
have rhythm and rhyme, the rhythm justa lit- 
tle irreguler. For line 12 I would suggest: 


As amber tongues flicker and curl in the 
blaze." 


Julia anne Cook: "Line 4 reads like prose.. 

@ shou ecide on a definite rhythm, and 
rhyme pattern, and stick to it." Julie sug- 
gests for lines 4 and 4; 


As amber flames consume the applewood. 
But these sre not uncertain flames thet die.” 


Miary Alden Campbell: "Since the meter is not 
wert done, 1¢t might be better to put the en- 
tire picture into free verse with an econo- 
my of words." Grace Holliday Scott agrees. 


Marjorie B. Neogie: "The poem seems labor- 
eda and contrived. The meter is not too good” 
There were comments about wordiness. 


Grace Holliday Scott: "'and the grass on the 
groun s not only unnecessary, but is too 
evidently added for rhyme." 





Julia anna Cook: "In line 9 ‘all’ is super- 
uous, also urning' and 'red', since one 
always thinks of robins as being red & fire 
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as burning.” 


Elmer Dahl: Words like 'there in the sky’ & 

ying around' and ‘on the ground' seem to 
be used merely to fit the rhyme scheme rath- 
er than to add to the significance of the po 
en." 


Bessie H. Hartling: "I would suggest omitt- 

ng ‘are’ after rubies and substituting for 
'flying', 'sosring' or 'fluttering'. If'are' 
is omitted efter emeralds, ‘green leaves; I 
think, would be more expressive. ‘Now’ could 
be omitted, and the iambic rhythm reteined in 
line 10. 'Cleaving' or 'skimming' the sky, | 
think, gives a clearer picture than ‘there 
4a*.° 


There were Opposing comments concerning 4 
description of the robins. 


Mary Alden Campbell: 
red.” 


Olive SO "'Rubies ere red robins' is a 

appy eration, but I am afraid the or- 
nithologists in our midst (I em one of that 
backyard variety myself) cannot accept it, be 
cause, of course, robins are not red. <kven 
the famed red breast is not ruby but rust, é& 
except for the male robin in early spring, 4 
very dull rust." 


"Robin-red is not ruby- 





Eunice C. Neely: "The birds are well chosen. 
Robins and bluebirds are so often associst- 


ed with orchards. Although robins srent red, 
the word robin immediately suggests the red 
breast. 


Clerence C. Adams: ‘Cardinal would be a4 bet- 
ter bird to represent a ruby than 4 red rob- 
in.* 





Line ll is criticized: 


Jacqueline Tweton: "It seems slightly out of 
Keeping with tne rest of the poem. I get the 
feeling ‘desire’ was used as an easy word to 
rhyme with 'fire'."” 


Grace Hollidsy Scott: "Line 11 should be o- 
mitted. ‘Wore precious’ and 'fleme of desire’ 
are e bit trite.” 


Madeline G. Salmon: 
ie) esire 


"Line 11 with its ‘flame 
simply throws me off.” 


Regerding "whisps": 


Julia Anne Cook: 
shou 


"In line 2 I assume the word 
wisps'.” 


Clarence ©. Adems: 
nov rhyme. 


Bessie H. ort ie: "Whisps relates to smoke. 
ower 8 6 er wore to use with sperks” 


Olive Boynton: ",hisp sounds fresh minted.. 
e wor s not in my dictionary. Whether a 


"“Amethysts and whisps do 


self-coined word, or a locel spelling of the 
commoner 'wisp', I trust it is acceptable, I 
like the delightful onomatopoeia. (I have ob- 
served in some sections the 'H' ist sound- 
ed in the 'WH' words.) You not only see the 
shape and motion of the flames in the word, 
but give the 'H' its true value and you al- 
so hear the sound of the flames.” 


Concerning lines 3 and 12: 


Olive Holstein Spencer: "As the curling ton- 
gues are e re is burning the eple- 
wood, I do not like the word ‘lick’ in that 
line.” 


Bessie H. Hartling: "I like the refrein ‘aAm- 
r ongues curl and lick the blazing apple- 
wood! 


Olive porn ton: "In lines 4 and 12 there ap- 
peers to & repetition of the flame idea. 
‘The blezing applewood’ is such a beautiful 
and effective phrase for ending the poen, | 
would change ‘tongues curl 4nd lich’, I'a 
like to see ‘amber' retained in some way. It 
is a color very conspicuous in burning epple 
wood, Moreover, it carries along that jewel 
thought.” 


Suggestions for theme: 


Olive Holstein Spencer: "Why not suggest that 
the tree in Lite gave food, now is offering 
beauty, and eliminate some of those thirteen 


syllables in line 11." 

Olive Boynton: "It seems wonderful thet the 
old Sapleties, though demolished bys hurri- 
cane, kept right on giving of its beauty and 
fragrance as it went up in flames, offering 
jewels even @s it said farewell. It would 
be most appesling, I think, if this item in 
the appletree's history could be brought out, 
Or would it be better to point up the hurri- 
cane's part with enother poem?" 


What about the title? 


Bessie H. Hartling: "'apple Jewels’ isrit po- 
etic as & title. How sbout ‘Jewel Displey'?” 





Olive Boynton; "The title does not do the po- 
em justice. “ould not 'Jewels' alone be bet- 
ter?" 


Grace Hollidsy Scott: "The title is # honey. 
In two short words it appeals to all of the 
senses, uses contrast, piquancy « weelth." 


Markets suggested were The COUNTRY POETC. 
S. MONITOR, the farm journals and neture mage 
azines. 





Though it may be confusing to an inexper- 
ienced poet, it is always interesting whenve 
get a variance of opinions. And it proves 
that there is nothing cut end dried regerd- 
ing verse writing. It's not an exact scien 
like mathematics. And therein lies the chel- 
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lenge to our creative ebility. These differ- 
ences also prove thet we have a wide reader 
ship with different testes, and theres con- 
fort in thet. If you can't appeal to all of 
the readers, you can to some. We have se wide 
gecereaphical representation in. the Workshop 
this time. Commentators live all the way be- 
tween Maine end Californie, and as fer south 
es Weshington, D. C. Some who helped in the 
discussion are beginners themselves, & some 
ere established poets, while others sre the 
teechers of classes in verse. 


Now, for the last word. It does not seemto 
be fair thet I should always have the final 
word, but perhaps thet is my reward for or- 
genizing the comments, and trying to get in 
6s many @s possible in the spece. 


Kunice Neely hes a good point when she ssys 
the birds 6re well chosen for their pleusi- 
bility. Perhaps another jewel could repre— 
sent the color of the robin more accurately. 


Mrs. Fallon's method of writing seems tobe 
@ good one. She lets herself go while the in- 
tense feeling of creation is upon her. But 
then there should be what Mrs. Cook calls a 
cooling off period, a putting of the poem in 
cold storege, efter which it is taken out & 
looked at objectively with the evaluating &@ 
impersonel eye and mind of the critic. It is 
then thet one's grounding in the principles 
of technique, one's taste, ever changing for 
the better, and one's ear should come in, to 
reach a positive action to decide if whst has 
been created is good. 


The more we learn about the writing of po- 
etry, and the more we practice our craft the 
easier it will be to incorporate simultane- 
ously with creation the principles which e- 
nable us to express ourideas effectively. 


To answer Mrs. Fellon's question: chenges 
in rhythm are acceptable if the change adds 
to the beauty and effectiveness of the poem. 
Workshop members suggested that in this case 
the poem would have been better if writtenin 
@ more consistent metrical pattern, or ifwrit- 
ten in free verse. 


An unconventionel rhyme scheme is alsoper 
misseable if it does the job better. iie are 
no longer limited to the use of true rhymes 
in set patterns. Daily new patterns & vari- 
ations are being invented successfully. The 
possibilities are as wide as the imaginetion 
of countless poets. 


Wordiness can be eliminated from a poem by 
first recognizing it, end then workingat it. 
Merely a matter of persistence. There is no 
place for the extre word where each and ev- 
ery one counts, and many count two or three 
times, 


Closely related to wordiness is the super- 
fluous idee, such as "flames of desire”. A 
good many members of the Workshop, myself in- 


cluded, felt this idea did not belong in the 
poen. 


The two suggestions for theme were good, I 
think, though the poem is complete now as to 
theme. If the author does not want to incor- 
porate them, there is material for still an- 
other poen. 


Although it may be entirely a personal o- 
pinion, I side with Grace Holliday Scott in 
liking the title. 





The essence of the poem is there, the spark. 
Mrs. Fallon hes only to learn her craft. She 
already knows, though a beginner, whata po- 
em is. 

Next time we discuss an unrhymed poen: 

IDENTITY 


By Madeline G. Salmon 





Whoever lies slone to hear the leaves 

Already knows whatever I may say 

For I have learned it all from leaves. The 
selfsame 

Wind that gives them voice gives voice tome, 

The selfsame rainfell feeds their thirst, 
the sun, 

The silicon, the seed, the selfsame all. 


Empty our ears of noun and adjective: 
Nothing swaddled in words can have the 
strength 
To tell us who we ere. Let oakleaves roar, 
Let maples splash in us, rain fill our 
' skulls 
And claim us kin @s fire claims the dark. 


Madeline G. Salmon wrote poems while still 
in college. Then marriage and two daughters 
intervened. Now that the girls are teen-age 
she is writing egain. Has had acceptances at 
The LANTERN and WESTMINSTER and several of 
her poems have been read on the redio. She 
is anxious to see that each poem is as goou 
as she can make it before sending it out. 








Send in your comments on this poem end in- 
clude a poem of your own. Deadline: Nov. l, 
1955. Try to make it earlier. remember 
if you are late, your comment will be given 
to the author anyway. Each poem used in RE- 
WRITE receives a token payment of $1 in ad- 

on to the help from Workshop members. 


To be eligible, each poem must be accomp- 
anied by @ comment on the other fellow's po 
em—the current one up for discussion. Do 
not forget to send a self-addressed stamped 
envelop, if you want your poem returned, in 
case we cant use it. Occasionally I make the 
time to scribble a brief comment on the po- 
ems we do not heve spsce for when I see the 
opportunity to give a friendly boost. 





Bessie H, Hartling sent in her thanks for 
the many comments on her poem. They do help 
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SOME BOOKS FOR POETS 





TRUE PLACES. Burnham Eaton.The Golden Quill 

2. rst book by one who is not a be- 
ginner by any means. You will enjoy a depth 
of thought expressed so simply it never be- 
comes commonplace. Her sonnets to her fath- 
er and mother are especially appealing. Ap- 
parently written on a purely intellectual & 
impersonal basis, they are unexpectedly lac 
ed with phrases betraying the warm, friend- 
ly side of the poet. A book to be read, and 
read again. About places not on any map, but 
but visited by all of us. 


FROM LYRIC FIRE. Kelsie Ramey Osborne. Dur- 

m Chapboo - The American Weave Press. 
$1. Tenth in the fine series of awards giv- 
en annually to promising poets at the sumn- 
er conference at the University of N. H, It 
is sponsored jointly by AMERICAN WEAVE % RE- 
WRITE Magezines. Kelsie Namey Usborne was 4 
appy choice, truly singing w yric fire 
about experiences common to us all, 4s well 
as some peculiar to her Northwest. There is 
no wordiness here. Her seeming preference— 
for compound words—-packs her short poems in 
@ sound manner with observations many a4 po- 
et would require more space to tell. 


HANDS TO THE NEZDY. Sister Mary Pauline Fitts. 
oudleday 0. -00. Published in 1950, it 


is nearly out of print. We met the author at 
the Phile, Regional Writers' Conference. A 





charming person, she writes movingly regard- 
ing the foundress of the Grey Nuns (G.N.S.H 
Congregation) of which she Is one. The sto- 
ry is one of hardship and dedication to the 
poor. Students of history will enjoy the de 
tailed account of the foundation and devel- 
opment of French Caneda in the 1700's. Oth- 
ers will be interested in the sympathetic & 
kindly portrayal of an angel of mercy. 


COLLECTED POEMS, 1955. Robert Graves. Double 

ay 0. 2. selection rather than the 
total collection implied by the title. The 
poet has edited out many poems he thinks he 
does not wish preserved for posterity. 


POETRY IS FUN. Ruth Crery. Wings Press. $5. 
Planned primarily as a supplementary reader 
in high school and college Mmnglish courses. 
It is comprehensive within the limits ofcon- 
ventional verse. A thick book mainly because 
it gives several examples from published po- 
ets for each point it makes, Over-priced. 


LOVE PCHEMS. Gloria Vanderbilt. World Pub- 
Iishing Co. $2.50. « first volume bya young 
woman trying to find her place in the field 
of art. The dedication reads "for S and the 
search” and one feels Miss Vanderbilt to be 
searching through these pages. Though these 
poems do not show the maturity that some in 
later years may, there is a genuineness that 
shines through. One thinks of the author not 
as the much-publicized heiress, but asareal 


perses trying to live ebove the circumstances 
het life has thrust upon her. 


AS A VAPOR RISING. Mary Alden Campbell. Big 
ountain Press. No price given. Here are po- 
ems to read in the evening. They are refresi- 
ing, well-done and easy to understand. Yet 
they leave one food for the mind and spirit 

to digest. 


THE SONG OF THE STONE WALL. Helen Keller. A 
reprint of a long poem originally published 
in 1910. A welcome project from the Breille 
League of Friendship in June of this year. 


RAINBOW aT MIDNIGHT. Lawrence Lipton. The 

olden Qu ress. $2. 4 selection of "The 
Book Club for Poetry”. 4 scholar and crefts 
man, author of two novels, writes allegorical 
ly about the present world crisis. Not very 
cheerful, but plenty to think about. 





HCW LIFE GETS THE STORY. Stanley Hayfield... 
Doubleday & Co. ¥5. An adv. man puts LIFE Nage- 
zine in a hard cover and explains e "now- 
[t-can-be-told” human interest behind a few 
spectacular picture stories. Morris Gest, the 
theatrical impresario, first devised 4 tech- 
nique for making his audience pay the adver 
tising costs to hook itself. If Ethel Merman 
reads this book, she will revive her cheery 
battle-cry, "O-oh, Sucker!" Some gorgeous 


colored photography, and it won't fit onany 
bookshelf you've got, Mister or hiissus! 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


The Catholic Poetry Society of America is 
publishing on Sept. tot "Sealed Unto thebay 


This is its 4th anthology representing five 
years of poems published in SPIRIT. The work 
of members, though not all the authors hold 
membership in the Society now. Only one ed- 
ition of 1,000 copies st $3 per copy is be- 
ing printed. Copies must be bought from the 
Society, 386 4th ave., NYC 16. 





The cost of book production is still ris- 
ing. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. announces thatas 
of June [st prices for presswork and binding 
were increased between 4% and 5% by the firm 
thet produces 6 substantial portion of Bor- 
zoi Books, Knopf's fine quality books. (See 
P. 15 for the outcome of en experiment thet 
tries to keep the cost of first novels dow, 


Cornell University Press begen on Sept. 8th 
ea new series of paperbound books for the me- 
ture end literate reader in the humanities, 


social sciences and sciences. a4 good ides, 
if paperbacks can prove permanent enough. 


Paul Nathan, PUBLASHERS' WEEKLY columnist, 
devote s colum on "Kignts ermissions" 
recently to the possible implications of an 
historic backstage struggle involving TV. A 
difference in the number of live and/or tap 
ed dramatic shows depends on whether theyre 
msde in NYC or Hollywood. Fewer programs to 
derive from books, if the West triumphs. On 
the other hand viewer response might have 4 
pert in the struggle. Hollywood shows, it's 
seid, “lack the spontaneity of lives ones." 
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THE PROBLEM OF GOOD PLOTTING 





Plotting is one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks for most writers. and this includes 
a good meny professionals. But actuelly, the 
trouble is much more complex than mere plot 
which is e bald statement of what happens in 
@ story. For rank emateurs the trouble some 
times is inability to recognize what consti- 
tutes a situetion. Or it may be that they're 
manipuleting the charecters through e situ- 
ation. Therefore, the characters seem wood- 
en types going through the motions. 


It is no over-stetement to say that writ- 
ers often are scared by the very thought of 
plotting. Their fears set-up a psychological 
block. They honestly make en effort to allow 
their characters to "ect natural". But when 
it comes to the decisive action, they panic 
and either step in and arbitrarily pick the 
outcome, or blindly feel for the right end. 
Either method fails because the reader can- 
not fail to notice the lack of a chain-like 
line of interest and the sense of the inev- 
itebility that logical cause-and-effect are 
certein to produce. 


Esther Forbes once made the point that the 
mos cu thing in mapping out @ story 
is to keep it fluid until you have the idea 
completely worked out in your mind. The mo- 
ment you begin to think definitely thet the 
solution will be thus and so, or arrived at 
in such a manner, it has begun to harden. It 
will be difficult for you to see it in dif- 
ferent lights and shades. You will start to 
force the characters to go through the fix- 
ed gate. Or you will jiggle their character 
traits so it will be logical for them to be 
true to a predetermined outcome. And then a 
writer is lost. 


The moral values can be very helpful. It 
has been said that every story is basically 
@ morel situation. And if you think of it, I 
think you will see thet this is true. Cer- 
tainly the Western where the bad man is out- 
witted and the love story in which "he gets 
her", are moral tales, often of a sentiment- 
al nature. And by implication the "quality” 
story which makes a comment on life, rather 
than merely reflecting or imitating it, has 
moral values at the base. The difficulty of 
course comes when either the author does not 
know what the sum of the moral values are, & 
sometimes todsy does not cere; or,when in 4 
realistic manner he tries to sort them out, 
he becomes so deeply and subtly involved he 
drags the reader into a hopeless morass. 


- In this regard I have found it very help- 
ful to think of all kinds of things in sto- 
ries as exemplifying « cross-section, or in 
@ manner of speaking @ scale. Just asaclock 
pendulum sweeps from right to left and back 
again, so in a story there can be change or 
lack of change. And the values are black and 
white, but also they canbeell the prismatic 
shades and degrees of change in between. In 
given space there will then be two extremes, 


plus variously graduated differences in be- 
tween. And because the parts form a pattern 
the reader can make use of the principles of 
contrast, comparison and progression. Thus 
an abstrection or a formula of ideas can be 
visualized in terms the eye can see, 


In terms of plot this enhances your "line 
of interest” because you can help the read- 
er to visualize the movement from one posi- 
tion to another. If the girl, for instance, at 
the beginning of the story tells the man she 
does not love him and in the end accepts him, 
the story can show the steps by which she is 
carried to effect this complete reversal. Or 
if one man she loves is Good and another is 
Bad, some of the subordinate characters may 
be used to symbolize the intervening shades 
of moral velue, and the compliceting inter- 
weeving of the issues. 


It is true that in a story conflict, it is 
strategically advisable to show the reader, 
that the issue is joined between two forces 
and that the MC is faced by two, and only two, 
alternatives. But this device gives the au- 
thor some leeway, and enables him to obtain 
at least a presentiment of some of the com- 
plexity of real life while retaining the sin- 
plification of fiction that sharpens and in- 
tensifies the drama. 


But where the professional author goes a- 
head of the less experienced writer lies in 
his ability (1) to make full dramatic use of 
such a "pettern”; and (2) he gets inside of 
his characters. I am reading now "Sincerely, 
Willis Wayde" by John P. Marquand. It is a 
joy to watch the Sratteaanenty of this com- 
petent writer used again and again to drame 
tize what a character thinks or feels sole- 
ly by what he says or does in a scene. Plot 
is the least of Mr. Marquand's interests He 
tells a story, and very well in his leisure 
ly way. But what he is interested in is the 
moral standards of his characters. He has 
them constantly reveal themselves, often be- 
tray their own inner shallow weaknesses and 
innate strength merely by the well selected 
flash of dialogue or interplay of personal- 
ties in a scene. Always he knows why he has 
written a scene. Always he plays 4 game, al- 
lowing the reader to spell out the insinua- 
tions and implications (the overtones) of a 
scene or even a single phrase. The merce- 
nariness or the charm of a character stands 
completely revealed by what Mr. Marquand a4l- 
lows the reader to see, or hear, or think, or 
feel. Action is seldom described for itself 
but rather for what it means. Sophisticated 
drama, yes, but so simple, so transparent and 
clear that no reader scarcely can miss that 
underlying intent. 


William C, engeos editor-in-chief of the 
Fawce ublications, once said, "Remember, 
stories never change. It is only the way of 
tol pte stories that change." while the art 
° elling stories may seem temporarily tobe 
deterioreting, actuslly It is not,it is im- 
proving, getting harder all the time. Plot 
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except in the slimy crime pulps, is turning 
more and more inside the mind and heart. It 
is what characters think and feel, more than 
what they do and say, that really matters A 
world faced with atomic problems, security, 
and the implications of every thought, word, 
and deed, reads today to learn from, as well 
as to enjoy the suspense of mind drama. The 
readers are keyed to it, find relief in it. 
So Mr. Marquand is only symptomatic of wid- 
er, more universal application of this bas- 
ic principle of plotting. 


Whether the conflict is between man & mar, 
man and nature, or two inner aspects of one 
man, man himself, the truism is the same. If 
you will think in terms of the emotional re 
lations that exist in life, you will find a 
plot comes easier. But these relationships, 
it must be stressed, are ainoes two-way af- 
fairs. Building stories around a single MC, 
we become engrossed with one character. We 
forget that there are other characters at the 
other end of the rope. That a story is nev- 
er concerned with one man alone, but rether 
with his relationships when he becomes ser- 
iously involved with other men, or forces.A 
good definition of a short story might well 
be: "An emotional experience when a man be- 
comes involved in a situation with other hu- 
man veings, or forces in nature, or opposing 
traits within himself." 


Therefore, if you will in future think of 
all of your characters in @ story, and then 
tie the nemes together with a line from ev- 
ery neme to every other neme, you will heave 
a criss-cross geometric pattern that cen be 
of great help to you in your plotting. BSe- 
cause while you will not wish to fillin all 
of the lines between minor chersecters, mere- 
ly seeing these different lines right there 
in front of you, will set you thinking. And if 
you select certsin lines as the important & 
vitel ones, you will fill these in snd dis- 
card the others. 


Just doing this is a first step in plott- 
ing. You will be forced to make decisions é& 
if you think why you are msking them, rela- 
tionships with regerd to the drematic situ- 
ation will begin to form and clarify in your 
mind. More importent, perhaps you will find 
yourself in a blind alley. You will see the 
originel idee wes not structurally sound or 
you need further lines more than those that 
you originally picked out. This mesns thata 
lot more thinking about your cheracters has 
gone on in your mind. And best of all, your 
imaginetion is not playing with them as in- 
dividuels separate from each other. You are 
not cateloguing them; you ere rubbing then, 
so to speek, sgainst each other. 


Now if you let your mind think of each of 
these lines es more than just 4 two-way re- 
lationship; if you start by wondering how a 
girl in such a reletionship feels toward the 
boy, or her father or the other girl, andif 
you begin filling in the background of time 
and plece and circumstances, you will haves 


very exciting experience. These characters 

strangely, will begin to come alive, One of 
the fundamental factors in good plotting is 
knowing enough about your cherecters. Most 
writers do not know enough sbout their peo- 
ple and they begin to write too soon. Then 
when they get stalled, they try to break up 
the jam by artificial or theetrical climaxes 
devised by the author acting as God outside 
the story. 


The simple device of having a visual plan 
of all the two-way emotional relationships, 
and elways keeping it in front of you, sends 
you back to your characters inside the sto- 
ry. If you build up this automatic reaction 
to plot jams, you will almost always mansge 
to work yourself free. The point being that 
you can never know enough about your cherac 
ters. And while much of the intimate detail 
you may leern about them from thinking over 
the two-wsy lines, msay never actually appear 
in the stories, the fact that you know allof 
these innumereble facts, inevitably lends a 
color and depth to any story. 


Finally, one of the objectives in writing 
a story is to create an illusion of reality. 
You will find thet if you follow this meth- 
od of plotting and develop a curiosity & e- 
motional interest in your cheracters, plot 
ing will lose its terrors for you. This is 
beceéuse you will be using your heert as well 
as your mind in your anelysis of your prob- 
lem. It will no longer be entirely a mental 
exercise. All good story-telling is a blend 
of the mind and the emotions. When you use 
both, even when you ere trying to "freme up 
e plot,” you are using the creative instead 
of the critical or analyticel process. 


Try it some dey. You will find thet using 
your own emotions and feeling your way into 
a story es well as cold bloodedly lining it 
up, makes plotting a lot more fun. And you 
can with prectice do this when you think in 
terms of the two-wey emotionel relsetionships 
between your cheracters. Go to it and a lot 
of good luck, 


OUR WRITER FRIENDS HELP EACH OTHER 


The WCS Scholarship Fund. This reflects 
money given to us by friendly writers, and 4 
number of others. It enables us to help the 
handicsepped and shut in writers. It has been 
doing much good work recently. For the year 
so fer it has received (as of Aug. lst) the 
sum of g25, and hes expended $21. It oper- 
ates frequently at a deficit, if the needis 
urgent. 





Though not considered an obligation, some 
of the recipients repay portions of the aid 
they receive. This enables the Fund to help 
other writers. Thus, any given sum may over 
the years benefit two, three or more writers 
in succession. We like to see people helping 
each other thst way. 1t enriches the minds, 
the hearts and lives of those who give, and 
those who receive, 





HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here ere the ecceptances since June: 


Kethr Wilson 
rttote YOUR HOMANCE. 


Quiz: YOUTH'S COMRADE. 





Lillisn Everts 
Foens: Nin Tern EDUCATIONAL FORUM, 
OLIVAN Ly; etc. 
Articles: Bee: FAMILY NEWS. P. 13. 


Rebecca Phillips 
“Article, COOb BUSINESS (July). 


Frances Durlend 
Story: THIS THIS DAY. 














Margie B. Boswell 
wher cre suse tet DC ay APH, SONNET Sansone 
er ee 
Emily Mey Youn 
oe INSTER, WERT rire one 


ERTS .EEnLY. >) ss 


Helen McCarthy; 
Article: CRTHOLIC DIGEST. 
Grace Holliday Scott 
Articles: ONTEST. AMERICAN (Open Door 


Dep't.) (August). 

















Peggie Schulz 
SOUT CAPPER'S FARMER, HORTICUL- 
AMERICAN HOM=, POPULAR CARDEN 


TURE, 





aaa 


Book: Oct. Selection, AMERICAN GARDEN 
GUILD. "Growing Plants Under Lights” 


Winalee Gent 
Book: "One Reve River to Cross" WEST- 


MINSTER PRESS (October). 


Lydia ae Roberts 
rticles: Boston GLOBE, DAILY MEDITA- 


TIONS. 


Stanley M. Kenne 
Article: RUAaL NEW YORKER, 


B. Coursin Black 
rticle: SHINE. 


Kdward W. Ludwi 
Sci. Fic. An = "Mr. Sci. Fic. Se 


lects" (England). 
Story: THIS DAY. 


Floyd N. Hilliker 
Serial: HORIZONS. (8-part.) 


Stories: : STANDARD , HORIZONS, COUNCIL 
FIRES, Youn. 




















Julie Anne Cook 
rticles: Baten GLOBE. (3 short). 


Mabel Irene ins 
Quiz: vTEENS. 


Send in your report. More...(See: P. 12.) 
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THINK OF THIS IN TERMS OF WRITING 


In the June-July issue of the Christopher 
News Notes there was a list of tipsfor Gen= 
agers. 1t might well apply to writers. You 
could do much worse than think it through in 
terms of your own need. It just shows funda 
mentals are pretty much the same wherever you 
find them. Here they are: (paravhresed) 


(1) Set a bi worthwhile goal for yourself. 
Think big, not Small; in terms or thes world 
end not of two blocks. The writer who wants 
to reach a big audience, has to do that. The 
timeless and the universal instead of small 
backwater currents. Significance instead of 
cluttered detail. 





(2) Keep close to God. Develop your inner & 
subconscious power. To be outwardly effect- 
ive, you must have a great spirit within. 


(3) Spend time with your mother and father. 
Build roots for yoursel? somewhere. Develop 
the inspiring family relationship. Know peo 


ple, so you won't become a stranger in your 
own home. 





(4) Study hard. Start thinking early. Con- 
tribute ts each class you attend. Learn to 


be outgiving. Blend talent and high ideals. 


(5) Be selective. In the friends you choose 
and the magazines, newspapers, books, etc., 
you spend time on. The more you select what 
is good and wholesome, the less time you'll 
have for the second-rate. 





(6) Demand the best. Be constructive, active 
and Yor something, not merely against. De- 
mand the best always of yourself in whatev- 
er you do. 





(7) Show an interest in teenager problems.. 
In other problems, too. Don't sit on a side 
line griping. Take an understanding interest. 
It will benefit others and fill you with the 
joy of creation. 


(8) Be yourself. You have certain talents & 
quel es. Develop your own personality. Do 
not lose your own individuality. Fill to the 


best of your ability your niche, and you'll 
not have lived in vain. 


(9) Improve your ability to communicate your 
ideas, many people fa o develop @ pow- 
er within them because they neglect to learn 
how to transmit their own ideas to others. 


(10) Take responsibility, Don't dodge it. A 
writer of all Secple tint Pace the Teplice. 
tions of what he writes. He cannot take back 
the words he utters. They are there for all 
time. The good writer is aware of this task 
he has assumed, and does not fear it. 


(11) Prepare for your own home, Roots give 
you balance in many directions. Don't under- 
estimate your God-given power for good. You 


can plen, dedicate yourself, and so becomea 
co-worker with God, bring new life intobeing. 
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THE FICTION WORKSHOP 





Only four writers participated in the Fic 
tion Workshop. But I think all of us learn- 
ed something. I wish that we had space to do 
the kind of job for prose that Elva is doing 
for poetry. And that I am able to do at the 
class I taught last winter at Clark Univers 
ity Bvening oot lege. But I belTeve the plan 
whereby I read and discuss a ms. individual- 
ly fow, for a single writer, and then car- 
ry over for the REWRITE audience as much of 
the discussion as 1 can, is basically good. 
It is time-consuming, but it is helping you 
folk, and that is whet matters. 


Grace Holliday Scott sent in @ short short 
story Ww @ surprise ending. It concerned a 
child, her unsympsthetic mother, the never- 
seen father whom the mother thought she had 
under her thumb, and the inevitable "other" 
women. It is a poignant and, 1 think, prob- 
ably salable situstion. 


The points I mede ere universally avplica- 
ble. First, in reaching for a dramatic sur- 
prise, Grace committed two errors: (1) sur- 
prise became so important she withheld data 
from the reader and did not allow the latt- 
er to participate enough. (2) In a story in 
which overtones and subtle implications are 
vitel, she did not get deeply enough into the 
two-way emotional reletions between the im- 
portant charecters. 


The story depends on what the child tells 
her mother about a meeting with her fatheré 
the other woman. The reader should be able, 
naturally, to read into this scene more than 
either the child or the mother does. It is 
one of those delightful stories where read- 
ers can see more than the characters and in 
the manner of God looking down, foresee not 
the solution, but how the heavens are like- 
ly to fell upon the MC. It never does a bit 
of harm for the reader to participate fully 
in this story, so long as he does not actu- 
ally guess how it will end. The reader en- 
joys seeing the mother embarrassed, so long 4s 
he can say to himself, "Wow, what happensaf- 
ter that?" Suspense is almost always better 
than mere shocking surprise. 


Characterization was not as strong as the 
circumstances called for. The girl's age is 
not crystal clear; the mother's background, 
6s regards her preoccupation with men wasnt 
tangibly steted or implied. Yet this was an 
important premise. It could motivate and ex- 
plain whet she and her husband did &@ felt. 


Jac Tweton also turned in a short short (a 
good one potentially, too) dealing with the 
relations between a man and wife. A strong, 
continuous line of interest was not stretch- 
ed all through the story. at the beginning, 
for instance, the opening scene between the 
MC, Jane, and her husband, Stan, is allowed 
to treil off into other scenes; end the end 
is blurred. It should be a clean-cut scene, 


between Jane and Stan, that shows that their 
love is whole and happy again, just as theo 
pening one indicated it was about to break e 
part. Scenes need to be sharp at the edges, 
not blurred and fuzzy. 


& good feature writer learns how to start 
each paragraph with an emphatic topic and s 
sentence that expresses the transition that 
the reader makes from the last paragraph, It 
dramatizes the change of pace, and leads the 
reader into the new paragraph, This develops, 
sustains and shows the varying facets of the 
idea expressed in the opening topic sentence 
and then prepares the reader for the follow- 
ing topic sentence. All of these topic sen- 
tences added up form the beie and skeleton, 
so to speak, of the artic.e. One doesnt re- 
ally need to read every word of the article 
to get its substance. The topic sentences— 
when added up—-visuelize the outline of the 
article, and the line of interest slong which 
it runs es does a train on rails. 


Scenes do exactly the same thing for fic- 
tiou. Fach scene is in a certain place in 6 
story for a definite reason. It must build « 
continuous line of interest by leading from 
the previous scene to the next one. lt mst 
have a definite conflict or problem, and it 
must develop as many facets of this problem 
as possible. Its edge must be sharp. it gets 
into its act immedistely without dilly-dall- 
ying, and it builds to @ high point so that 


the author can cut cleanly from its snapper 
directly into the action of the next scene. 


Every writer is something like an experi- 
enced vaudeville entertainer, who breaks the 
ice immediately, indicates the nature of his 
act, sweeps into it end tekes the spectators 
along with him, and builds up to a stop-the- 
show sort of curtain. That sense of pace, of 
continuity and rising excitement is probably 
the hardest thing for inexperienced writers 
to visualize and achieve. 


Evangeline Austin sent in a fairy story, a 
feble on adults about a little boy, @ poor 
little rich boy. The point is good, but the 
story-teller tells it and morslizes all the 
wey through, although it is seemingly writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of a little four year 
old. The weaknesses of course are that this 
little boy seems unbelievably mature for his 
age, and the story-teller makes these things 
happen to the characters. (ne cannot accept 
the miraculous change that takes plece inthe 
mother, or that relationships between vari- 
ous of the characters would develop in that 
wey. it is illustrative drama, like a scene 
arranged in a shop window, plausible but not 
alive because the characters have no lifeof 
their own. 


Julia anna Cook showed us 4 very amusing, 
and we observed bit of farm life. It is a 
sketch now because it turns too much on the 
mishearing of a word. But it could be work- 
ed up into ea story. lt needs an MC, a deep- 
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er plot thet will turn on the emotional re- 
letions between the characters while making 
use of the situetion crested by the twisted 
hearing of a word. This story shows dremat- 
ically the necessity for using Viewpoint in 
a story. Mre. Cook now hes all of the other 
characters tell about the younger son, John. 
Yet the story is @ poignant picture of thet 
little boy's inexperience end immaturity in 
6 grown-up world, 


Some of the dielogue is too long, too. No 
eherecters must be ellowed to talk in mono- 
logues. Dialogue is whet its name implies: a 
repid interchange between two or more char- 
ecters. Fiction is 6 lenguege and one needs 
to learn to speek it. One cherecter puts ov- 
er one ides; another cherecter edvances an- 
other facet of it, or a new one. Each repre 
sents a step forward in the movement of the 
story. 


NEXT WORKSHOP ASSIGNMENT. (1) Send in one 
of your shorter stories or erticles. (2) Or 
@ problem in writing or selling thet bothers 
you. I will comment on it (1) personally or 
(2) @iscuss it here in the Workshop. 





Here is e wonderful opportunity for writ- 
ers to get practical help et only the small 
eost of a few cents postage both ways. I am 
not eble to give you deteiled analysis. But 
there is no such clinic generally available 
to serious and embitious writers. Make use 
of it, but treat it seriously and do not a- 
buse it. 

Deadline: Nov. lst. No mss. without usual 
sese and & serious letter from you discuss- 
Ing the ms. or problem from your angle will 
be answered or returned. 


A STICKFUL OF NEWS AND MARKETS 





Western Writers of america held their sec- 
annuel convention une. Considerable 
good news was ennounced. Populer Libra is 
adding 3 new titles (\vestern) monthly up to 
April, 1956. Bantam Books is doubling "pro- 
duction of Westerns during the latter half- 
year of 1955." It is believed TV is forcing 
the movies to use better stories about "the 
real, working West.” And & news agency man- 
ager states that there are not only 72,000, 
americans who never read a book, but of the 
300 ,000 ,000 paperbacks published last year, 
(that is the printed copies, of course) only 
30% of the populetion bought them. and TV 
prices paid to euthors are reported to have 
doubled in the lest 18 months. 


CATS, 4 Smithfield St. Pittsburg 22, Pe., 
seys, "Except for true stories, illustreted, 
of cats and articles on health, we are over- 
stocked.” 


Two Fellowship Awards: The Eugene F. Saxtm 
Memoriel Trust, 49 sast ord st NYC Ic. The 


: in Literary Fellowshi Averds, 


THE NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 


The summer has been e busy one for Bill & 
Elva. & great Conference at,Philedelphie in 
June, The most stimulating speekers we have 
yet heard there in 4 yeers of continued at- 


tendence. Then the Clark University Writerd 
Conference, which BIITT directed. A stat? of 
T5 and 75 registered. Rev. pate V. Rogers, 
editor of MARY oo ‘ x Yo, n an- 
tonio, Texes spent a4 y with us. So also 
did lirs Winalee Gent (See: news ofa first 
novei on enother page) from Jackson, Michi- 
gan. The New York, Boston and Worcester are- 
as were 4ll well represented, including sev- 
erel professional writers and many who heve 
sold less regulerly. Consensus wes that the 
steff, in ability and willingness to giveof 


its experience, was one of the best assembl- 
ed at any conference recently. 


The Clerk Conference contended with a de- 
reilmen cut Worcester off from metro- 
politan NYC, and es we go to press Worcest- 
er has been declared a disaster area. Ve in 
the lower foothills of the White Mountains were 
well soaked with rain, but suffered no oth- 
er demege. with luck we hope to head for the 
ae Writers' Conference in two days, then 
a short vacation on ne beaches. Liss, have 
piled in all summer. But with the exception 
of one or two long stories and a few poems, 
our desks are cleer,. 


Our garden though smeller, has flourished 
and Billy has been playing Little League (on 
the farm team) ball, with Bill doing a nun- 
ver of odd jobs of coaching, umpiring & oc- 
casionelly even throwing little Bill, alefty, 
out at first. Elva compleins in verse of be- 
ing @ baseball widow. For Billy has bee bet 
boy, and Bill a principal rooter for Lunen- 
burg's Town Team, which boasts a big league 
bonus player in its roster, 


Finally, one souvenir of the Clark Univers 
ity Writers' Conference which we surely tres 
ire tse #-bour taped recording of the Julie 
m Johnny Show in which they devoted most of 
their tine to interviewing Allene Corlisse 
bout fiction writing. It was a very stimu— 
lating afternoon as I sat and listened toa 
taping of the following Saturday morning's 
broadcast. Julie Chase and Johnny Dowell in 
an engeging manner contributed ahry to this 
good telk. And afterwerds Julie gave me the 
duplicete we now have at “CS House. 





MORE NEWS AND MARKETS 





POPULAR DOGS, John J. Guinther, 2009 Ren- 
stea be ledelphi 3, Pe., says, "Vie do 
little buying of outside material. Some light 
verse at nominal rates; also true erticles, 
about dogs. we would be interested in stud- 
ies of canine temperament, intelligence, etc 
of a serious neture. Most of our mseterial is 
supplied by individuels active in the breed 
ing and exhibition of purebred dogs We have 
8 very large veterinsry readership." 
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A PROJECT OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 


Margaret Howerd, Box 242, G.P.0., NYC lis 
planning to publish a new magazine for writ- 
ers who are interested in "strengthening or 
improving their techniques. The new publica- 
tion, MANUSCRIPT Magazine, @ workshop maga- 
zine, Is scheduled or Jenuary, 1956." Plen 
is to "prepublish stories, articles, poems, 
parts of longer works, so they may be given 
critical analysis befcre being sent to mar- 
ket." 





Mss. are now being sought. "No fees are to 
be paid, nor are payments for the mss. to be 
expected. But mss. will be copyrighted, and 
ell rights will remain with the authors. A 
very laudable intention is thet this publi- 
cation shell not be a vanity anthology. The 
price will be $3 per yeser. "But is not nec- 
essary to be a subscriber to submit materi- 
al." Miss Howard and her husband, A.N.Tow- 
sen, & printer, have assured me of at. 


Note: I heve pointed out to Mr. Towsen in 
my correspondence with him, thet I have the 
certain feeling that mss. printed in his mage 
azine cannot be reprinted in other periodi- 
cels. Wost editors publish only "first run” 
material. But Elva has foun n her REWRITE 


Poetry Workshop that poems, when drastical- 
ly revised, can occasionally be published in 
other magazines. If the publisher is exact- 
ly informed in advunce + the precise & con- 
stete Circumstances. quite 4 few poems have 


greduate s way from Elva's clinic. £di- 
tors in general welcome the idea of getting 
good material. 


But it seems to me thet a magazine of the 
kind these people plan can be 4a very excel- 
a practice medium for ambitious writers. 

We always knew,” Mr. Towsen, wrote to me 4 
few days ago, "that MM could not become the 
orgen of a mutual edmfration society. Long 
before we queried people, we feared that this 
might be our Achilles heel. We have tried to 
be clear, and will be explicit (even more— 
soon) that we will not publish tripe for peo- 
ple just because they are subscribers. Peo- 
ple are enthusiastic now, but we fear much of 
this enthusiasm will wear off 4s soon @s we 
are forced to reject a lot of mss." 


So goes a project of promise. We hope the 
writers who want to learn, will patronize e 
project like this, end not be selfish, send- 
ing only their worst and unsalable mss. in. 


WEE WISDOM, Jeane Palmer, Unity School of 
Chris y, Lee's Summit, Mo., celebrated 
its 62nd birthday in August, and 4lso thetof 
the founder, Mrs. ae iage Fillmore. The 
issue containe a onal pages. Some of 
this megazine is written by regular contrib 
utors. But it is also an open market for po- 
ems and prayers, stories and activities. It 
is sometimes overstocked. "Up to teen age." 


YOU, Jemes E, Sweaney, seme address. This 
is a “@ companion magazine for teen sgers. It, 
too, has a strong Christien emphasis. 


HOW PAR THAT LITTLE CANDLE COULD... 


A great deal is being written and done at 
this time about exchange of persons all ov- 
er the free world, and even across the var- 
ious iron curtains and other artificial ber 
iers raised by men. This seems to us one of 
the most effective roads to peace. If mmof 
good will ever can get together and discuss 
their problems, or even work together, there 
is a better chance that they will not fight 
and indulge in negative pursuits. The posi- 
tive, constructive and creative arts have a 
chance to flourish and develop. 





At this season of the year as the busy ac 
tivities of the winter begin, we often wish 
that this"exchange of persons’ idea could be 
transferred and applied to writers' clubs, I 
sometimes think if all of these clubs could 
work together without losing their respect- 
ive personalities, what a strong force they 
would represent! If there was a federation, 
let's say, of writers' clubs, as there is a- 
mong the women's clubs, writers would not be 
nearly so helpless in the face of unfair or 
unjust treatment by editors. They could ef- 
fect improvements in standards. They should 
be able to widen the range of reading, & so 
increase the demand for their product. 


Even the occasional exchange of speakers, 
or delegates and members; joint workshops & 
discussions of mutual problems, would do so 
much for writers. Theat is one of the great- 
est benefits of writers’ conferences, You 
widen your horizons and gain inspiration in 
seeing thet other writers, even profession- 
als face the same problems you do. Why not 
experiment with this idee this winter, when 
your club meets? 


NEWS OF THE WCS FAMILY 


Frances Durland recently sold a story for 
the me and another for the 8th. Shows 
whet can be done with syndication if 4 writ- 
er works at it intelligently. The Methodist 
papers, CLASSMATE end TWELVE/ FIFTEEN resell 
@ considerable amount ©o e materials they 
buy to other (smaller) denominations. 


Lillien Everts hes been doing quite 4 bit 
of lecturing ore writers clubs sand other 
groups in the South. 


Theda L. Pobst has"sold’ poems to FLAME 4 

GUrCRSTLYER. Avonne D., Ballin to: Waukegan 
Lian a ¥rances anater to PoeUs Corn- 
er in The LIMB. AIT good acceptances. 

Mrs. Alice B. Morgan reports sele of "116 
copies to 91 business executives” of her book 
on investment. Also @ Bostor class of 80 wo- 
mene 


Bessie Berg has hed acceptences (poems) by: 
IDEALS, The SurreR, CHROMOTONZS, AM. BARD, 
The NUUANTST, Los Angeles EXAMINER, The Son 
Frencisco ZXAMINER, STARLANES, etc. 

Tell us sbout your market experiences. 
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LATE MARKET REPORTS ABOUT MARKETS 





Of interest to writers is the anti-merger 
action brought by the Federal Trade Commis- 
against the June purchase by Farm Jour 
bel Ine, of BETTER FARMING, until recently 
e COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Oldest and 2nd larg- 
est magazine in the field. These two publi- 
cations have 2,882,000 and 2,554,000 circu- 
lation respectively. 


The FTC fears elimination of competition, 
possible elimination of BETTER FARMING, and 
elimination of potential competition. Among 
the next four magazines in the 6 largest, it 
is pointed out (1) PROGRESSIVE FARMER, FARM 
& RANCH, and SOUTH are re- 
@ionel magazines in the 5 





@ South; amd(2) CAPPES 
FARMER and SUCCESSFUL FARMING heve a Timit- 
60 national circulation, and are also region- 
al in cheracter,. The last of these startedin 
1902, so that there have been no substanti- 
al nationel entries in the field in the lest 
50 yeers. 


The GLOXINIAN, and also the HEMEROCALLIS, 
Peggle Schulz, 7714 Fairfield Road, N., liin- 
neapolis 12, Minn., are interested in gett- 
ing stories about their respective subjects 
and such related fields as collecting, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides and soils. Neither 
of these magazines pay, but they do give an 
author e by-line. 


Peggie, &® longtime REWRITE subscriber, is 
a widely published writer in the flower and 
horticulture field. She says: "My first gar 
den story was for a non-profit-no-pay maga- 
zine. But editors of peying publications do 
read these magazines. One read my story. He 
asked me todo something for him, and since that 
time I've done dozens of features for him." 
Elvin McDonald, co-editor of the GLOXINIAN, 
@ very young editor in Gray, Okle., is also 
a longterm subscriber to REVWRITZ, and a busy 
writer himself. 





DOWN EAST, Camden, Meine, now in its sec- 
ond yesr, published this note in the August 
issue: 


CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 


Anecdotes and stories—amusing, a otherwise 
of interest—are wanted for /t Ha East. For 
each previously unpublished or story accepted 
for this riment, pown east will pay $5. Names of 

and places may be fictitious, but otherwise con- 
tributions must be substantially true. They can be tales 
of long or of recent times. The Editor of this depart. 
ment will seek to maintain a balance of the old and new, 
and perhaps a more important balance: laughs on summer 
people as well as on the State-of-Mainers, Contributions 
cannot be returned or acknowledged. Maximum length: 
800 words, Payments made on acceptance. Address: /t 
Happened Down East Editor, pown east MaGaziNe, Cam 
den, Maine. 


Dell Publishing Co., Frank Taylor (Books) 
Knox Burger (First aditions), 261 Sth ave., 
NYC 16, is quoted in the Aug. issue of West 
ern Writers of America ROUNDUP, as heving e 


a she e nual Dell-Western A- 
werd for the "bes estern pu she uring 
each celendar yeer by Dell.” Reprints, too! 


MORE OPEN PRIZE AWARDS 


The Harper $10,000 Prize Novel Contest of 
19 opened on June Ist. In ere were 
mss. turned in. Adéress as above to Her 

per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, Nyc [6. 


Indiene Council for Apprecietion of Poet- 
ry, Clarence 0. &Warie t. 8, kdans, 7077 ¥. 
tha 


Tt e . . ms . 
ve., Gary, Ind., is offering a $25 a- 
werd this yeer for poems in celebretion of a 


Stete-wide observence of Poetry Day, on Oc- 

tober 15th. Address, for rules, as above. 
Albert R. Korn is offering a similer $100 

prize in New York State. Not over 32 lines. 


Address Lane Van Hook, 154 Pearsell Drive., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Closes: Oct. lst. 


Annuel fro et queen Yea, Stories Prize 
28 est, ark Ave., ° number o 
prizes for different lengths. Closes: Octo- 
ber 20th. 


BOYS' LIFE & Dodd, Meed & Co., 434 4th we, 
» ortfer ; or @ novel for boys in 
the 12-16 ege group. Closes: Nov. 15th. 


AVOID PAY-ON-PUBLICATION MAGS, 





The editor who pays on publication is not 
the best kind to do business with. Many of 
these are kind and considerate. It is not a 
feult of their choosing thet their business 
offices cannot build up enough working cap- 
itel to permit them to pay on acceptence. A 
small minority of the editors in this clas- 
sification are the ones who cause most of the 
trouble. 


Nevertheless, in our experience, the psy- 
on-publication and/or the new magazine thet 
is given a colorful, exciting write-up in a 
number of the writers' magazines, are near- 
ly alweys the ones about which most amateur 
or inexperienced writers complein. And it's 
these from which it is hardest to get (1) an 
answer to letters; (2) a return of mss. and 
(3) a check, all in thet order. 


The smell writer, discouraged by many re- 
jects, leeps like 6 hungry trout at the fly 
of every new magazine. He feels that there, 
6t long last, there will be room for mss. by 
him, however mediocre. He rarely looks over 
the set-up and tries to weigh whethere pub- 
lisher is experienced, has capital, or is a 
fly-by-night. He does not size up realisti- 
ceélly the depth of the market or the amount 
of the demand for new, inexperienced or un- 
known writers. He never catalogues the name 
of a bad acting editor filing it for use and 
avoidance when another new magazine is bom. 


It is nice to be welcomed heertily. But I 
believe with scrutiny writers can find mar- 
kets that have been tried out and seasoned, 
and yet which are actively seeking material. 
lt is better to make fewer sales and be cer- 
tein a check will be forthcoming, than have 
dreams blow up in one's face. 
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MARKET REPORTS AND NEWS 


ONE, Omar Bonderud, 57 East Main St., Col- 
umbus 15, Ohio, has a very helpful "Mearket- 
Information and rejection slip.” Four pages, 
with a space for a brief comment on the ms, 
This is a magazine published for four Luther 
an Church bodies, for teenagers and youth Tt 
is aimed to help them achieve unity of faith 
and knowledge of the Son of God. 





Uses Fiction: teenage everyday situations 
and problems. Maximum: 2,500 words. 


Feature Articles: problems, personalities & 
Interviews, etc. Uses 8xl0 photos. Maximum: 
2,000 words. Also sketches: "ONE-ettes, 400 
words. Poetry: short, light verse. 


Pays: two-thirds to le. a word. $2 to $5 for 
poetry, and g5 to $10 for photos, on Acc, 


AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN CHURCH Story Papers De 
loris Kanten, Koc sland, e, &lso has a 
rejection slip that carries a checklist for 
expleining why a ms. is returned. But on the 
one a writer sent to me, Miss Kenten kindly 
wrote a brief, but detailed reason why this 
ms. did not appeal to her. 


Bettie Payne Wells, friend and an associ- 
até or Tecite Bonham, took over the latter's 
"Poet's Corner” colum in the June issue of 


The Limb. (Greeme W. Henderson, 30x 1870.., 
FolTywood 28, Cal.) This magazine is an out- 


growth of 3en S. Hunter's Night Owl program 
on KFI, Los Angeles. Poems are selected on- 
ly from those read over the air by Ben. 





The League of Vermont wWriters' Summer In- 
stitute must heave been a lively one, if one 
reads between the lines of Mary Pearl's mim- 
eograph notes (4% pages of them!) A fifth 
page is devoted to names of new members end 
the suggestion that those interested in re- 
ceiving LEAGUE LINES, enclose a $2 member's 


fee to Mrs. Frances Fancher, tress., Mill 
Villsge, » Rutland, . 








Many of the LVW members sre professionals 
and about 60 of them turned out for the Sum- 
mer Institute, a 2-day effeir. Cthers wrote 
cheery messages of greeting. The University 
of Vermont pleys host snnuelly. 





BOYS' LIFE, Boy Scouts of Americe, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, issues s hendsome 6- 
page leaflet about its editoriel requirements. 
Its readers range from 8 to 18, en unusuelly 
wide spread. Material not limited to scout- 
ing. Asks cerbon copies of accepted mss. The 
Megazine offers to send @ sample copy. Bes- 
ic rate: 5¢7, with quelity raising the rete. 
No poetry. Short erticles snd photo-festure 
material (this combinetion is preferred) in 
the "Duffle Bag" rates $50 to $100, depend- 
ing on length. 


Please Note. We ere publishing en unusual 
emount of accurate, timely market reporting 
this month. Result of Elve's requests tying 
in with the Clark University Conference. 





PRIZES OPEN TO WRITERS 


YOUNG PEOPLE, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
has announced @ Special Fiction Awards Pro- 
gram as a 75th anniversary celebration. The 
purpose is to stimulate the writing of short 
fiction "whose impact is in the area ofChris 
tian faith and experience. $200 will be paid 
for the best religious story published dur- 
ing 1956; and g100 and $50 will be paid for 
the second and third best stories." Stories 
purchased for publication in 1956 will nat- 
urally be considered for the awards. These 
awards will be in addition to the magazine's 
regular rates, and will be paid subsequently. 
Stories between 2,000 and 2,500 words are to 
be submitted between Aug. 1, 1955 and Julyl, 
1956. 


Yale Series of Younger Poets, Yale Univer 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. This competition 
open to men and women under forty, who have 
not yet had a book of verse published, will 
be held again in 1956. Now is the time when 
young poets should send for the rules & get 
ready. Mss. are submitted between Feb. lst & 
March lst, 1956. 


The PARIS REVIEW, 2 Columbus Circle, NYC 
19, has announced a prize award sponsored by 
H, H., the nee Khan. Unpublished short stories 

etween l, an ,O00 words in English are 
desired. Two prizes: $300 & $200. All entries 
must be marked "Contest" and submitted with 
the name of the author noted on a detachable 
piece of paper. This is a quality magazine, 
primerily interested in the work of "youne” 
writers. Now in its Srd year. Although this 
is an international contest, it is required 
thet mss. be submitted to the NYC office, It 
is stated that non-winning mss. will be con- 
sidered for publication at regular rates.The 
contest closes; Nov. 1, 1955. No mss. which 


are received after that Tate will be consid- 


ered. 


Alfred aA. Anope Inc. has found thate new 
tec que of pu shing e first edition and 
circulating novels by new or reletively un- 
known writers in paperbound form, hes prov- 
ed practicel., The try-out with "Mine Boy" by 
Peter Abrehems sold out at $1.25. So anoth- 
er (hard cover) edition will be printed, to 
sell et $3.50. This experiment, if generel- 
ly precticed, could mean an increased market 
for first novels of promise by unknown writ- 
ers. 





It is ironic thet in this country, recog- 
nized es the greatest merchandising country 
in the world, we have been eble to creste 6 
mass market for almost everything. Butin so 
doing we heve (1) too often substituted the 
cheap, easily worn out product fora lasting 
one; (2) priced right out of the market the 
live thester and now the serious novel; and 
(3) we have been unable to solve effective- 
ly the problem of surpluses. Cur great sym- 
phony orchestras have to be subsidized on «4 


cheriteble basis. It makes one wonder. How 
good is our merchendizing? 





THE BOOKSHELF FOR WRITERS 


THE WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION. 
é n. Volume T, 
vice Directory. Volume II, Megazine and Ed- 
itoriel directory. Netional Research Bureau 
(Burlington Iowa.) $25 each. (The Bureau is 
offering a 10-day free-examination offer of 
$25 for both.) This is a serious listing of 
practically all newspapers, popular & trade 
publications in the MInglish-speaking world, 
that professional writers would want to fa- 
miliarize themselves with. Not a market re- 
quirements list; but price, circulation and 
personnel are detailed. And an editorial a- 
nalysis prepared by the editors themselves, 
is included. Very useful. A WRITERS' BOOK 
CLUB Selection. 


Ed. Norman 


WRITERS-—-HERE'S YOUR BONUS. Eloise N. Cozens. 
ollege shing Co. + (Second Edition.) 
Although the title is not clear until youve 
read the first chapter, there is a lot of in- 
telligent information here about all kinds, 
and meny types of writing. Brief market sug- 
gestions at the end of each chapter. Author 
is a Southern teacher of writing. 
INDEXES & INDEXING. Robert L. Collison. Er- 
nes n, ° -50. (Distributed by John 
deGraff, Inc. NYC.) A useful little book on 
book end other types of indexing, published 
in Ingland in 1953. It would be well to com 
pere it with Americen books for chenges and 
differences. 


LITERARY MARKET PLACE. R. R. Bowker Co. $5. 

e@ business rectory of American book pub- 
lishing. Not a complete market list, but it 
conteins an immense emount of data on names 
and eddresses, and its standard for accura- 
cy is higher and wider than many of the mar- 
ket lists writers ordinsrily buy. On file in 
many public libraries. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF DISCOUNT DEALERS. 2nd 

on. Hoge, Farrell, inc. aAve., 
NYC. $9.95. A list of 2,600 nemes with con- 
plete addresses, of leading discount houses 
thet reteil brend nume end other hard-to-get 
merchendise,. 


THE HEADLAND. Carol Brink, The MecmillanCo. 
32.50. A story of two young Americens sumn- 
ering in France, who fell in love with con- 
trasting French young people, with an seddi- 
tionel English girl on the sidelines. lirs. 
Brink could heave made it easier resding for 
her readers by making the various "I" cher- 
acters less talkative end reflective; and by 
holding in a bit her own deep Love of France 
The stcry gets lost at times. 


The WRITERS' BOOK CLUB. This is an advis- 
ory service for rescers end writers regard- 
ing books of interest and permanent worth.a 
book is not always new when we review it, We 
try to report good reading wherever we find 
it. During the War we sold books. Now we on- 
ly review and recommend them. We are not in- 
fluenced by any edvertising. Our only inter 
est is to sdvise and stimulete writers. 


ewspaper end Allied Ser ~ 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO WRITERS 





the fourth in a series of books sponsored by 
the New School for Social Research, New York 
City. s one is nationa scope. A com- 
mendable project which regrettably has used 
four different publishers to date. This is 
experimental writing, attempts on the parts 
of the writers to find themselves. Mr Wolfe 


has written a long and thoughtful introduc- 
tion. Pearl Buck, Katherine anne Porter, Max 


well Geismar and William Alfred have writt- 
@n four short essays on ow Does Talent Grow?” 


A lively book for student writers to ponder. 


PEACEFUL CONQUEST. Kelsie Ramey Osborne, The 
6 an a squicentennial Committee, 

014 Oregon Trail, Inc. $1.00. This is an ac- 
count of the famous Expedition by the execu 
tive secretary of 014 Cregon Trail, Inc., who 
last year won the Durhem trap Book meer, an 
annusl poetry prize offere y A- 
MER ICAL MEAVE Magazines at the upriver rie oF 
ew shire Writers' Conference. y 

pesearee and travel over the Trail, the au- 
thor has prepared herself for this booklet, 
which she plans to expand into a book, It's 
an interesting and readable addition to the 
growing list of stories about Lewis & Olerk 


and their great contribution to the history 
of America. A valuable reference. 


& ROOM IN PARIS. Peggy Mann. Doubleday & Co. 
ank, honest, well-written novel, 


the author's first, that unfortunately "ex- 
plodes" and blows up in your face with anex- 
ceedingly over-reached for suspensive solu- 
tion. It proves again plot derives from the 
character relationships rather than contriv- 
ed incident. It could have been pleusible. 


FEW WERE LEFT. Harold Rein. The John Day Co. 

oe one cared to be cruel, he could dis 
miss this first novel with a wisecrack. Few 
readers have the curiosity to get beyond the 
singularly inauspicious and uncharacterizing 
opening. Surely the publisher should divide 
the blame for throwing a promising young au- 
thor into the marketplace with so little to 
hook the reader. 


GANDHISM AND COLMUNISM. Remswerup. Jyoti 
rakeshen, ~E.A., New Delhi 5, Indie. 
12 Annes. This little paper back book, made 
of newspaper articles, is good reading. The 
author, disturbed by attempts to make Gandhi 
a stooge for Communist propagends, does the 
essential task of relating one of the great 
holy men of all time to the eternal truths, 
end the practical commonsense for which the 
little man stood. It is logical in thought, 
timeless and universal in its application & 
exciting in its understanding. ‘ie of a free 
world can benefit even more than those from 
Indie and the confused, boiling melting-pot 
of the Zast. 


DAVY CROCKETT'S OWN STORY. Citadel Press... 
° modern reprint of the three books, 


that he himself wrote. Lively end factuel. 





REWRITE 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO FICTION? 





A great many writers are worrying regard- 
ing the future of fiction. It is true a de- 
creased amount of fiction is being used and 
articles, often highly fictionalized,are re 
plecing the stories that in former days oc- 
cupied a major proportion of the space that 
the editors had to fill. 


It is also true that e whole new world of 
conditions have been set up. The intensive 
competition of the mechanical arts, the very 
real competition against the drama of daily 
life and the rehashing, which seems tame by 
comparison, of wartime living and an age of 
violence, these are factors. Sut there is a 
greater one yet: the frustration of fiction 
writers in the face of such conditions, They 
appear unable to write really good fiction. 
Mush of what does get publiahed in the mag- 
azines and between book covers simply lacks 
the quality and the craftsmanship to hold a 
sizable segment of the reading public. Mrs. 
Allene Corliss spoke of this at the Clark U- 
niversity writers' Conference. Veteran ser- 
fal writer and skilled technician that sheis 
she says she finds it difficult to finish a 
lot of the magazine fiction she reads today. 
"I simply do not care enough about the char- 
acters,” she said. "And that of course is a 
devastating criticism in itself.” 


Grace Holliday Scott made an interesting, 
worthwhile comment in a recent letter to us 


about this matter. "Goodness," she exclaim- 
ed, “the other writer's magazines seem very 
sure that fiction is on the way out. But do 
you believe that? 


"It seems to me that fiction sometimes is 
able to tell things much better than factu- 
al writing does. I think fiction is to fact 
as poetry is to prose. The vehicle between 
what we are and what we aspire to. Human na- 
ture invented fiction and I don't believe it 
will scrap it." 


The world moves in cycles. I have watched 
several of these turn full circle in my life. 
I believe that when we can develop writers, 
who have the ability to turn out good story 
material in written form, you will see that 
tide can change and flood in once more. It 
has been said that people live stories in a 
time of stress, but that they write them in 
times of relative peace and calm. There is 
much truth in that. 


Recently, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has commented 
somewhat puckishly on @ table of contents 
page about its own fiction. In the Augustis- 
sue, for example, it ran this note avout "A 
Man of Confidence" by Jack Finney: "Of Mr. 
Finney this can be said, an Gan be said 
of few other contemporary writers: He never 


writes an ordinary story. He thinks. He plots, 
Woulé to heaven that other professionels Ta 


the realm of fiction would go and do likewise’ 
And to make certein that the point is not 


missed, Margaret Cousins and her staff make 
it agein régarding Hone Jeffe's story, "No- 
body Tells Me." Ss newoomer, like aoe 

ne, 


Finney, has a sense of narration, story 
Tong may she retein it!” 


So you see the editors, too, have moments 
of desperation. Personally, we believe the 
point made is vital to good story-telling & 
reader enjoyment. But we question the qual- 
ity and craftsmanship of these two stories. 
We would be interested to receive comments. 
It will do any of you who take the time, an 
immense amount of good to study these yarns 
and make up your minds about them. 


There is ea need for much better fictionsi 
writing than we are now getting. But it is 
likely to arrive only when authors and edi- 
tors take their craft more seriously. When 
they no longer think and feel “off the top.” 


COMMENT ON THE PUBLISHING SCENE 


In a publisher's catalog recently appear- 
ed a biography of Phyllis A. whitney. popu- 
lar writer of children's stories. is in- 
teresting to see how her cereer built up. It 
started after high school by her writing at 
least 100 short stories for church school & 
pulp magazines. She turned to writing books 
for children, which she has made her speoi- 
alty. She wrote a book about writing (it was 
on this subject naturally). She has review- 
ed books for young people, end edited chil- 


dren's book peges for the ahhoege oN & the 
hiladelphia RER. Now she teaches this 


same subject a University. <A good il- 
lustration of how an author 1s made, parley- 
ing an interest into a vocation. 


How to Get Things Done. Several years ago 
in the READER'S SYCEST appeared a short ar- 
ticle called "Stop Dodging”. It was part of 
a chapter of a book by Robert Thomas Allen. 
The advice it gave was pa cularly ‘appropri- 
ate for writers. Mr. Allen told about « man 
who always seid to people who told him they 


e)weys hed wanted to do something, Why dont 
you? 


Mr. Allen recognized human limitations but 
pointed out that the customary working hour 
stint is decreasing, yet time is just as un- 
eveilable now. We have the time, but do we 
use it wisely?” he asked embarrassingly. He 
pointed out the things you sould do in that 
femous 15 minutes a day or while commuting, 
or getting up an hour early. 


Inertia, or the faculty of just never be- 
ing able to get started, he seid,was one of the 
worst enemies. Mr. Allen said the answer to 
that is to start, to become involved, become 
interested in almost any subject. He told a 
story of being assigned to write a story a- 
bout bulls. He considered it a dull subject 
until he began to research. Dull or interest 
ing, it is lergely up to you. another hur- 
dle is feer (I can't do that!) Try it! How 
do you know until you have become involved? 
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REPORTS DIRECT FROM THE EDITORS 





A stana Lutheren Church, Boerd of Parish 
eaacstton, 2445 Park Ave. , Minneapolis, Minn, 
publishes on unusually clear-cut, well orgar 
ized folder, "Suggestions to our writers.” It 
covers ‘TIL 8 STORIES, JUNIOR LIFE and TEEN 
TALK. Pays per l, 60 words on Acc., “for 
most copy. Poetry 25¢ for 4 lines. We will 
consider purchesing second rights to mater- 
ial already printed.” Also buys photos. 


If you plan to write for these magazines, 
or others listed here, send for the folders 
before you submit mss. 


Baptist Sundey School Board, Div. of edi- 
toriel Service, 16! Sth Ave., N., Neshville 
4, Tenn., publishes a very explicit folder, 
"A Word to Writers” about STORYTIME (4 to 8 
years), The SENTINEL (9 to [2), and UPWARD, 
the last being for children 13 to 16. ays 
lg per word approximately, about 20th of the 
month following acceptance. 


REDBOOK, Wade H. Nichols, Jr., fiction ed. 
Lilian Kastendike, feature ed. Florence Som 
ers, 230 Park Ave., NYC 17, recently sentus 
a 3-page memo: "Background information onthe 
1955 winner of the Benjamin Franklin Award" 
and also a 3-page memo about its fiction re- 
quirements. Both of these stressed REDBOOKS 
interest in "Young Adults" (18 to 35). m&- 
phasizing "an exceptional utilzation of the 
‘personel identification’ editorial approach, 
in which articles and stories are directed, 
(and very intensively. Ed.) toward the immed 
fate personel preoccupations of readers (to 
their health, homes, children, finances and 
emotional reletionships). 


Fiction in REDBOOK is "weighted" in favor 
of women readérs. Realistic stories, having 
real problems, which the characters face in 
an honest manner, ere what the editors want. 
But some of the situations they offer as de- 
sirable examples seem to this editor sensa- 
tionel and verging on Confession plots. 


PONDER THIS 


The large and power- 
ful Wall Street busi- 
ness statistical firm 
of Standard & Poor's, 
Inc. 





HOW TO SAY FREE 


We are extremely careful with 
the use of the word “FREE.” We 
do not use the phrase, “FREE 
AT NO EXTRA COST,” be 
cause that isn't FREE. it is not 
often that we offer the investor 
a portion of our services FREE 


. oftered some ex- 
cellent advice to in- 
vestors in writing and 
selling counsel recently in the "box" above, 
Few of the advertising "critic-agents” con- 
sider this philosophy good business. Vanity 
publishers also weight the cost of the pub- 
lishing they do for you with the cost of the 
promotion they do to "sell" you. One subsi- 
dy printer was frank in telling me how high 
priced expenditures were passed along to the 
ultimate consumey. Several vanity publishers 
have eppeared or writers' conference staffs 
this summer at their own expense. If your 
book is published by them this winter youll 
pey the cost of their plane end train trips 
and folders about “subsidy publishing". 











CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Ms. Editor, 740 North 
Rus e» cago » Ill., has a neat, out- 
lined page giving its market requirements.. 
It is the weekly official orgen of the Meth- 
odist Church. Uses little fiction, except a 
good seasonal family story at Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and Easter, and short-shorts for 
the children's dep't. Articles are the big, 
primary requirement, plus a little short po- 
etry (maximum, 18 to 24 lines). Pays lé¢per 
word for prose and fiction. 2¢¢ for quality 
materiel. Minimum of $2.50 for poetry. 


"Rh Does Pay", Station WBBM, Al Bland, 
410 WW. Wicbtean ae. Chicago 1l, I11l. As of 
July 25, 1955, this program went off the air. 
Earlier, we reported in good faith concern- 
ing this poetry outlet. Mr. Budd Blume told 
us jingles and rhymes from professionsal po 
ets would be welcome. He neglected to inform 
us all mss. would become the property of the 
station. However, Mr. Blume, director of pub- 
lic relations for WBBM, and a professional, 
too, himself (he writes science fiction sto- 
ries), has a sympathetic feeling for authors 
So he advises us: "As far as 'ownership' of 
the mss. submitted goes, let it be known to 
your readers, that if their mss. were NOTus 
ed and if they have not received a check for 
$2 or $5 from Station WBBM, they may assume 
that their mss. were not used and have been 
destroyed.” This frees them to submit these 
mss. elsewhere. 


Thenks to Maxwell W. Cook, editor ofa pro 
vocative Texas azine, @ PORT ARTHURAN, 
and a Lunenburg boy a long way from home, we 
chanced to see this quote from Governor Al- 
lan Shivers' commencement address a e U- 
Diversity of Southern California: 





"If we demand tolerance from others as the 
mark of our freedom, we should not be intol- 
Next page please 


COLLECT, CLASSIFY, ELIMINATE 


Everyone has those non-crestive dsys when 
he can't put a thought on paper. But do not 
waste them sitting at the typewriter, moan- 
ing, "I cen't write.” Spend the time plann- 
ing for the time when you will be crestive. 
Fill your sub-conscious up w ammunition. 
Remember how the cigarette and candy machines 
that vend sautomstically, have to be loaded? 
Your mind and emotions act the same wey. They 
will work for you if you feed then. 


It has been said that the largest pert of 
imagination is leerning how to put the odd, 
strange ideas in familiar weys and the fam- 
iliar facts in fresh ways. Or blending some 
of both in an informative or inspirationel- 
ly novel manner. Therefore, your biggest job 
is to organize effectively and then express 
your ideas and emotions es forcefully as you 
een. The second helf of this task is depen- 
dent to a considerable extent on the first. 
So if you go over your notes, put two & two 
together, you automatically begin to think, 
and stert to fire the furnace. Soon you be- 
gin to smolder, and then take fire. 





REWRITE 


erant of their views. If we demand the right 
to speak freely, meet freely, worship free- 
ly, we have responsibility to accord the same 
privilege to cthers.” 


This code, which is a rephrasing of the an- 
cient Golden Rule, is the very corner-stone 
of freedom of the press. It is the patent & 
license power under which every author must 
of necessity live and write. It is all the 
more precious because it is self-imposed, & 
it is eternally two-pronged: it extends the 
privilege of free expression, but as a cor- 
Ollary it demands responsibility and matur- 
ity. 


In this respect it is interesting to note 
that the Fund for the Republic,a subsidiary 
of the Ford Foundation, presented $5,000 to 
the Quakers of Plymouth Meeting, Penn., for 
supporting their librarian in the face of a 
public outcry of intolerant disapprovel. The 
Quekers stood firm, convinced that to every 
one, not just a chosen few, belongs the spir 
ituel right to change association, and mend 
one's ways. They were willing to allow time 


to be the ultimate judge of a human being's 
sincerity. 


And it is also welcome news that the Chil- 
dren's Librarians Association of the Ameri- 


oan Libra Association at the annual meet- 
Ing in convention of the ALA, announced the 
formation of the Frederic ©. Melcher Schol- 
arship Fund. The scholarship will be award- 
ea each year to a candidete interested in pre 


paring for chiidren's librarianship in anac 
credited library school. 


Fred Melcher is president of the R.R.Bow- 
ker Co., publishers of the PUBLISHERS WEEK- 

and a beloved dean of the publishing and 
editing trades, As delegates to the Wachu- 
sett Libra Group meeting last spring, Bill 
and Elva were alerted to the closely secret. 
We know of no one better deserving of so high 
and affectionate praise. A book of names has 
been presented to Mr. Melcher. A second list 
of donors is now being compiled. If you de- 


sire to give, consult your public library.. 
A signally worthy project. 


TWO COURSES AT CLARK UNIVERSITY 





In the fall semester Bill has been invit- 
ed to teach "Non-fiction Writing” in the Ever- 
ing College et Clerk University. "Fiction 
Writing” will be his subject in the second, 
i1.@., spring term. Both courses give credit 
towards the B. S. degree. 


Naturelly, much of Bill's interest, back- 
ground preparation and practical experience 
in these courses will flow over into REWRITE 
He will thus be able to help the Magazine's 
reedersliving far beyond the campus. Bill 
is looking forward to this opportunity 


In the December issue we will try to give 
our readers some of the practical ideas and 
valusble experiences we gathered at the Maine 
Writers' Conference. 





CAPITALIZE YOUR TALENT! 


How many writers ever think of their pro- 
fession as a business requiring capital in- 
vestments? Yet you cannot break into a pro- 
fessional magazine or newspaper without the 
all important typewriter. Research requires 
en investment in travel, files, etc. A li- 
brary is well nigh essential. The real pro- 
fessional who devotes full tim to his job, 
needs an office, or the equivalent. He has 
a right to charge for such necessary helps. 
For the light and heat and secretarial help 
to run and staff it. 


Obviously, a writer needs also the advice 
and assistance of an accountant to tell him 
how to claim such capital expenses and reg- 
ular costs of doing business. And methodsof 
charging off over the years the cost of the 
wear and tear of tools that must be replac- 
ed. But the point is clear, that the writer 
has legitimate expenses he has every right, 
and duty to himself and family, to place in 
his accurate accounts, so that he may charge 
them against income in his income taxes, 


Business has begun to use a coined phrase 
having to do with the development and use of 
creative capital. Capital, they say, is on- 
ly truly creative when it is not lying idle 
And when it is being used creatively to de- 
velop new ideas, new aids to better living, 
and extensions of the ways of life we in A- 
merica accept as normal. These are ideas to 
ponder. Ideas for writers to turn over, and 
apply to their own profession, from which it 
is obvious the businessmen have derived the 
basic philosophy. 


There is no better time to put such ideas 
into practice than the present. It has been 
said of the president of the union of steel 
workers of America, that he always "travels 
first class". That is something far too many 
writers do not do. Money is not everything. 
Indeed, with all of it in the world, talent 
is still required to make a first class sau- 
thor. And it is ironical that too many good 
writers in this country have been ruined by 
their firet taste of success, their initial 
book-of-the-month olub or Hollywood contract 
and the first enervating whiff of populeri- 
ty. 


Yet it is also true that if you do not in 
all seriousness value yourself and whatever 
telent you may have, it is unlikely thatany 
one else will either. This does not mean, I 
want to insist, that you should go through- 
out life browbesting editors, trying forev- 
er to sell one major opus, or demanding the 
highest price you can extort for every word 
you set down on paper. It does mean for you 
to have a proper perspective on your work & 
respect for your talent. 


Remember that whoever you are, you ere u- 
nique. Your talent you have may be large or 
smell, but somewhere there is a niche which 
you can fill. And if you do that as well as 
you cen, you will not have written in vain. 





REWRITE 


MERCHANDISE YOUR TALENT 


Under the heading "Merchandise Your Publi- 
city” the Benn Hell Associates News Letter, 
house organ of 8 very s ed publicity or- 
ganization, we saw a practical suggestion a 
writer coulda use occasionally. When you get 
a "publicity break", make it known to edit- 
ors or other personnel whom you are seeking 
to impress, by means of a reprint. BHA sug- 
gests that an offset job "costing only $20, 
cen do the task very neatly...In connection 
with such articles, sometimes it is very use 
ful to send them to appropriate newspapers, 
with e@ memo that they may be helpful either 
for immediate use or for future reference in 
their 'morgues'." 


Publicity is a great weapon when proper- 
ly used. People who are unfamiliar with your 
work, can be impressed by the handles to your 
neme. It helps them to evaluate your stuff, 
when it crosses their desks. It makes you a 
person instead of a neme when they heve not 
met you. Frequent mention of you in the right 
places keeps your name and product in front 
of the public. This builds readers for you, 
and establishes a favorable climate for the 
material you write. In this competitive and 
high pressure world we live in, millions of 
dollars and hours of time are spent to keep 
you reading, viewing TV, going to the horse 
racing trecks or doing it yourself at home. 
Sometimes the product is s time-waster or a 
minor drug that can be bad for you, but pub 
licity keeps it in front of you. And if the 
product fills a need, good or bad, continu- 
ed iteration swells the public for it. 


But here is the catch so far as it affects 
authors. Publicity never takes the place of 
the writing you must do to earn it! There's 
an art in plecing and timing your publicity. 
Some writers think if they get enough of it 
they will without effort become another one 
of the big shots. They do not realize all of 
these once were nemeless ones like them and 
fighting tooth-and-neil for a place-in-the- 
sun, too. Publicity can help you if you are 
already moving forward with something good. 
But bad publicity, or good publicity that's 
bedly timed, can back-fire. Suppose you get 
a big fanfare for a lucky breek and then do 
not deliver the goods next time, or prove to 
be a one ms. author, or show yourself to be 
someone who merely loves the limelight. It 
hurts you more then it helps. 


It is unfortunate that this is a snob ap- 
peel world we live in. The person who doemft 
need publicity, or at least appeers not to, 
is often the one who gets the most. Because 
Elva and I are among the very few professiar 
6l writers' counsellors who never advertise 
many kind editoriel friends constently men- 
tion us in print. But even this kind of pub- 
licity cen hurt writers, if it seems merely 
to be of the puff and pat-esech-other-on-the 
back variety. Good publicity, and the bett- 
er columists prove no exception to the rmlg 
succeeds because it is essentially besed on 


good news values of timeliness and a sense, 
in the best meaning of the word, of story sig- 
nificance. Our lst Annuel Clark University 
Writers’ Conference was a case in point. We 
got wonderful publicity because it was news 
(the first conference ever held in the sre@ 
and seemed important (editors everywhere ap- 
peered to agree that we combined big names, 
good teacher material, and some lucky news- 
breeks: several of our staff had books, sto- 
ries, etc. published in time to be appropri- 
ately newsworthy.) If editors want to write 
about you, you don't need to appear egotis- 
tic in assisting them to do so. 





There is one final and collateral angle to 
this business. Cne of the commonest problem 
we run into is thet of the author who would 
like en agent, to take over the time consum- 
ing task of "selling my work." The idea be- 
ing that if the suthor could concentrate on 
the important factor of writing, he can pro- 
duce more. The fly in that ointment is thet 
the authors who ere dreaming of an ideal i- 
vory tower, are generally the ones who need 
to know more instead of less about markets. 


I have yet to see a good author who mere- 
ly writes and lets his agent do all the sell- 
ing. And this does not mean an suthor iscom 
mercial. Allene Corliss disclaimed detailed 
knowledge of markets. e referred to last- 
minute trends, tomorrow's immediate require 
ments of individual editors. But she empha- 
sized the need of reading mss. She admitted 
her own experience of twenty years of talk- 
ing with editors, thinking the wey they do, 
and being femiliar with the likes and obvi- 
ous dislikes of readers. 


Being close to your general markets gives 
you ideas for new stories. Every writer has 
continuslly to effect the honest and crafts 
man-like compromise between what he consid- 
ers a good story, or something he desires to 
write about and whet he believes readers are 
likely to find interesting. The danger thet 
you fece in trying to publicize yourself is 
the same one you face in trying to delegate 
entirely your selling prcblems to an agent. 
You begin to think too much in terms of "me, 
me, me” instead of "you, you, you.” 


Finally, while so many inexperienced writ 
ers tend to think more in terms of merkets& 
selling than producing, few of them consid- 
er the importence of merchandising well the 
ideas end stories, etc., i.e., the product, 
thet they have to sell. Benn Hall, I am cer- 
tein, would be the first to tell writers to 
have the best product they cen muster, to of- 
fer editors. Next, they should peckege it as 
neatly and effectively as possible. An ed- 
itor is elways impressed by a ms. that looks 
clean, neat, well typed so competently pro- 
duced thet it could be sent to the printer, 
without e lot of editorisl work being done. 
Editors also respect a writer who considers 
his by-line es a trade-mark worthy of being 
guerded well. Don't cultivate eccentricity. 
Do meke editors remember you 4s 4 Person. 





